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for more than two centuries that one way, if not the best way,
to secure an influx of the precious metals was to manage the
balance of trade, and we see also that there was a decided
tendency in many people's minds to identify a nation's pros-
perity with the possession of ample quantities of the precious
metals. Readers of Adam Smith must not permit him to raise
up in their minds a notion of Mun as the arch-mercantilist. He
was a mercantilist in an age of mercantilists, and the purpose
of his book was not to promulgate mercantilism, but to show the
futility of its present method and to suggest a better.

Mun became a director of the East India Company in 1615
at the age of 44, and spent the rest of his life in promoting its
interests. He published a pamphlet in 1621 defending the East
India trade and advocating freedom for the export of silver.
He drew up a petition to Parliament in 1628 on behalf of the
Company, putting forward similar views. His principal book
is merely an expansion of the doctrines contained in these early
writings and, though written probably between 1635 and 1640,
was not published until 1664, some years after his death. It
has gained notice because it contains a clear and able state-
ment of the central mercantilist idea. The ordinary means,
therefore, to increase our wealth and treasure is by foreign
trade, wherein we must observe this rule, to sell more to
strangers yearly than we consume of theirs in value.' This and
similar passages are quoted by every writer on economic doc-
trines.

But in fact Mun's object was to secure the repeal of the
laws which prohibited the export of silver. He was arguing the
case for the East India Company. England's principal export
was woollen cloth, and the natives of the East wanted but little
of that commodity. They were willing, however, to take un-
limited quantities of silver in exchange for the eastern luxury
commodities which were becoming so popular amongst well-
to-do English people. Mun argued that if his company were
allowed to export silver in the first instance, they would develop
a trade the profits of which in the long run would bring far
more bullion to England than they exported* He likened the